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BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 
F Roo lips divine, like healing balm, 
To hearts oppressed and torn, 
The heavenly consolation fell: 
“ Blessed are they that mourn.” 


Unto the hopes, by sorrow crushed, 
A noble faith succeeds, 

And life, by trials furrowed, bears 
The fruit of loving deeds. 


How rich, how sweet, how full of strength 
Our human spirits are, 

Baptized into the sanctities 
Of suffering and of prayer! 


Yes, heavenly wisdom, love divine, 
Breathed through the lips which said: 
O “blessed are” the hearts “‘ that mourn ; 
They shall be comforted.” 
—Selected. 


THE STUDY OF RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS: 


IF RELIGIOUS TEACHING BE THE SUPREME TEACHING TO 
FORM RIGHT CHARACTER, IS THERE NEED THAT WE 
HAVE MORE STUDY ? 

Ir has ever been a cherished principle of the Society 

of Friends that the religious element of our nature 

calls preéminently for an individual communing. 

We have held, and rightly so,I believe, that the de- 

velopment of our spiritual powers which brings us 

into closest harmony with the Source of all truth, 
and hence into the highest conception of the soul’s 
responsibilities and service, can only come through 
the silent, retired introversion of the individual 
spirit. It follows, then, that the ultimate and su- 
preme idea in “right character” implied in this 
proposition, must not be thought of as influence to 
be delegated solely or chiefly to foreign control. 

The declaration that “ God is a spirit; and they that 

worship him must worship him in spirit and in 

truth,” I understand, means a singleness of devotion 
in the soul’s innermost sanctuary. 

But granting all that this peculiarity of our wor- 
ship implies, I am far from feeling, that we, as mem- 
bers of the society in general, are exempt from obli- 
gations to our fellow-men. The lame and the halt- 
ing are ever about us; the wanderer and the outcast 
are to be led back; there are young and inexperi- 
enced minds to be assisted in finding the right way ; 
there are times too when the maturer faith may be 
quickened by the influence that comes of fellowship 
with those in friendly sympathy. Viewed in this 





1 Read at the Concord First-day School Union, held at Wil- 
mington, Del., Fourth month 4, 1891, by Prof. Benjamin Smith 
of pwarthmore College. 
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light we may well give this query our thoughtful 
consideration. 

It appeals to our interest, whether weighed in 
reference to the legitimate and essential work of the 
First-day schools, or in its indirect and ultimate bear- 
ing upon the present attitude of our younger mem- 
bers, now so deeply and universally objects of our 
concern. 

From an interested observation of the tendency 
and the character of this present inquiry, and from 
only a limited experience of the aims and methods 
prevailing in our schools, I am forced to believe we 
have great need of a more direct and positive study 
of simple religious truths. It has seemed in the 
past only too evident that,—either from a mistaken 
reverence for sacred things, a regard that made them 
too solemn to be thought aloud,—we have fatally 
shrunk from a close and familiar fellowship in con- 
templating the Source of all light and truth; or, it 
may be, that influenced by a belief that the same 
end might be attained by indirect methods and study, 
we have contented ourselves with making morals 
and nature and her laws the sole mediums to the 
higher and creating Power. 

I cannot understand that religion as a study dif- 
fers from any other topic that may claim our interest 
and investigation. In the various fields of mental 
exercise our aim is to concentrate our energies upon 
the foundation principles involved, and by the most 
direct road accessible. We do not measure the bright- 
ness of the sun through a cloud, nor seek its constit- 
uents through a devious telescope. In religious mat- 
ters, accepting the workings of the spirit as the ob- 
ject of concern, our plain duty is a more searching 
study of the teachings and the Teacher of all light, 
as presented in the New Testament, and by any 
other aids we can procure consistent with that end. 
Surely it is not impossible, conceding the fullest con- 
sideration to the place in our worship of the “ silent, 
retired waiting,” to find some invaluable assistance 
in any rightly directed endeavor to secure and 
strengthen the devotional spirit. The religious in- 
stinct in the earlier period of its growth is as suscep- 
tible of right direction and control as any faculty of 
the human soul, and the cry for help is equally em- 
phatic. If there could be any question upon this 
point, the earnest appeals that are now so freely 
heard in our midst for a livelier testimony and a 
clearer exposition of our faith should silence all 
doubt. This condition, existing widely beyond ques- 
tion, points clearly to the conclusion that the lessons 
of the past have not satisfied the soul’s longings,— 
that morals and science are not of themselves suffi- 
cient. 
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The study of our ethical relations and of the laws 
of nature through the revelations of modern science, 
has its peculiar and appropriate place in the process 
of molding character. The influences of these 
branches are in no sense to be discarded, provided 
they are studied from a conscientious love of truth. 
But they constitute only a part in the work of char- 
acter building; and, studied exclusively, they must 
invariably result in a defective structure,—a mind 
unduly biased. 

So far as the past can testify, our standard of 
morals keeps pace with our religious conceptions and 
are based upon our ideas of responsibility. It is not 
impossible, I am fully convinced, that with our as- 
pirations controlled exclusively by thought of right 
living, we may lose that peculiar grace of our natures, 
intended both as a strength and a weakness, which 
comes of an acknowledgment of dependence. We 
are in danger, I contend, of this deprivation from the 
constant tendency to consult our special interests in 
our interpretation of right living. Again the student 
of nature and of nature’s laws may attain a devotion 
so jealous in its demands that all worship may be 
withdrawn from the author of nature and become an 
idolatrous love for the objects themselves. The im- 
pulse to “look thro’ nature up to nature’s God ” may 
sink before the absorbing search of the things that 
are perishable. 

Feeling assured, therefore, that no influence other 
than simple, pure religious culture can give the crown- 
ing bias of best characters, let us consider briefly 
why it is not only a reasonable service, but an impera- 
tive need. As already expressed, religious study 
brings us face to face with the fountain source of that 
in which we profess to believe. By any other pro- 
cess we are “ looking thro’ aglass,darkly.” This posi- 
tive study leads us to a direct contemplation and 
analysis of the necessary spiritual relations we bear 
to God,—a condition we are greatly in danger of los- 
ing in this age of material and worldly interests. 
Honest dealing demands that we meet this question 
in the same straightforward way we exercise towards 
any other. It involves, we assert in our hearts, in a 
large measure our ideal happiness, and hence com- 
mends itself to our conscientious study. It appeals 
to this consideration from a purely intellectual point 
of view as constituting one of the greatest questions 


of the day. As Friends, most concerned in seeking | 


a true spiritual basis of our faith and worship, the 
study has an infinitely higher claim. Its aim is sim- 
ply this, that we more closely center our earnest 
thought upon that which is the very essence of our 
existence as immortal beings. And as this turning 
of our minds inward becomes the rule and service,— 
as our hearts find their treasures in this contempla- 
tion of divine thinge,—I am sure we are in the way of 
a strength and light to be found nowhere else. As 
religious faith becomes the chosen service of the 
heart’s devotion, there must follow that singleneas of 
service and enthusiastic consecration that calls from 
the happiest of the bappy the inspired cry, “‘ How 
solemn, how precious, to catch glimpses of the heav- 
enly visions.” 

And we need this service, this fuller and search- 





ing study at this time. The concern which has 
aroused such wide-spread interest during the last few 
months, respecting the present feeling and bearing of 
our young people, emphasizes the urgency of this 
need. These members are the graduates of our 
schools, or they have lived within the period and 
range of their existence and influence. And yet we 
find on all sides either pressing appeals for more 
light, or indifference ; or the disposition to seek assist- 
ance and opportunities in other fields and communi- 
ties. If we had taken bolder and more positive 
ground to enlighten our scholars upon the fundamen- 
tal grounds of our faith, if we had exercised more 
concern to imbue in their hearts a purer religious 
spirit, would it have been possible to-day to find the 
existing conditions of apathy and ignorance? The 
nature and scope of the demands are a sufficient 
answer. 

But we have a duty dependent upon this service, 
nobler than the mere existence and growth of the 
principles of our Society. We are struggling for a 
happy immortality, for those things that do not per- 
ish. We require to these ends that discipline and 
grace of character which yields a willing sacrifice to 
the service of the Master which daily and hourly 
seeks out and depends upon His guidance and pro- 
tecting care. 

And this obligation of increased study is a duty 
due to the Author of our being in return for His 
watchfui interest. Professing as we do the ground of 
our inspiration—believing that, in the development 
of the spiritual through this inspiration, we shall 
best find all things most needful—the eternal essence 
of truth, we should be false to our highest interests 
not to sink every temporal consideration before a 
prayerful and worshipful recognition of the Gracious 
Giver. 

In what manner this study is to be done, of what 
nature the religious teaching is to be given, does not 
seem within the scope of the inquiry. That the 
need is imperative, every consideration for our soul’s 
own welfare, the uplifting of the social structure, and 
our Obligation as dependent beings clearly attest. 

I leave the subject with the confident belief that 
a more interested and closer study of spiritual things 
will best fortify us for our allotted service here, and 
assure the best rounded character for time and eter- 
nity. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE “ ALLEGORIES” IN THE SCRIPTURES. 
In the “ Notes on the Lesson,” of the 11th ult., it is 
written: “Some writers have not considered the 
book of Jonah a real history, but that it has a didac- 
tic tendency,” etc. In respect to this thought I 
would say that up to about the Eleventh Century 
such Scripture as the Book of Jonah and the story of 
the Fall of Man, etc., etc., was almost universally 
considered and treated by all authorities, both Jew- 
ish and Christian, in their writings, in the allegorical 
sense and meaning. Anselm,a monk and a great au- 
thority, seems to have been the first to formu- 
late the dogma of the Atonement, he writing in the 
Eleventh Century. From which time historical truth 
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was asserted for the story of the Fall of Man in the 
garden of Eden. 

In regard to the book of Jonah, Martin Luther 
says: “The history of the book of Jonah.is so mon- 
strous that it is absolutely incredible.” But if we 
take this book, and other scriptures, in their true 
sense, they will not be without,—as the writer of the 
“Notes on the Lesson” has observed,—"“ a disclosure 
of Divine love and clemency.” This true sense and 
meaning will be found on examination, along the 
line pointed out by the apostle (Gal. lv. ; 22-26), “ For 
it is written that Abraham had two sons, the one by 
a bondmaid, and the other by a free woman. But he 
who was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh, 
but he of the free woman was by promise. Which 
things are an Allegory, for these are the two covenants, 
the one from Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bond- 
age, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia and answereth to Jerusalem which is now, 
and isin bondage to her children. But Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is the mother of us all,” 
Paul here makes Mount Sinai as to the letter,—an- 
swering thus—and the New Jerusalem ever standing 
as the “ mother” to all those who are in loving com- 
munion with the “free spirit of the Almighty!” 
And so also Jesus, as we read, in speaking of Exodus, 
16: 4-14, alluded to the allegorical sense as the 
bread from heaven ; denying that the outward manna 
was the heavenly bread; and if we examine the con- 
text carefully we will find also that this account like- 
wise is “an allegory”: “ He who hath little hath no 
lack and he who hath much hath nothing over.” 
Thus in the context is found the true meaning of the 
text itself. 

And this is nowhere more clearly seen than in the 
account of the Deluge. It is declared that it rained 
forty days and forty nights, and that the flood was 
forty days upon the earth; which is a very clear 
indication that the deluge then ceased to prevail. 
Then it is stated that the waters continued to rise for 
150 days, which is 110 days after it had done raining, 
—longer than it is written the flood was upon the 
earth. Then we read that at the end of 150 days the 
ark rested upon Ararat, this resting of the ark being 
just at the time when the water had done rising, 
showing that the water just rose high enough to set 
the ark upon the mountain and no more. And from 
this time we are told that the waters returned from 
off the earth continually; and yet, that it was not 
till 73 days after the ark had rested that the tops of 
the mountains were seen. This would not only make 
Ararat the highest mountain upon the earth, but even 
so much higher than the rest that the waters had to 
fall continually for seventy-three days in order to 
bring the other mountains in sight. It is next said 
that on the fourteenth day after the tops of the 
mountains were seen, Noah sent forth a dove to see if 
the waters had abated. But here Noah must have 
known that the ark had been resting upon dry land 
for months and that the mountains had been in sight 
for forty days. Tnen again the dove found no rest 
for the sole of her foot, for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth. 

In regard to the above, Bible commentators in 








the literal sense pass them by, attempting no expla- 
nation ; but the explanation is ready to him who is 
led and guided by the spirit of Truth,—the Dove, no 
place for the sole of her foot, for the waters of error 
and ignorance are upon the face of the whole earth. 

Abington, Pa. Davip Newport. 

[With regard to the story of Jonah, the criticism 
which our contributor ascribes to Luther seems un- 
duly strong. The whole of the earlier narrative, up 
to the time of the second Divine order to repair to 
Nineveh, is simple and natural, with the single ex- 
ception of the incident of the fish. Dismissing this, 
—either as possible or allegorical or interpolated — 
the narrative is refreshing and instructive. Jonah’s 
flight from the call of duty, his concealment in the 
ship, the superstition of the sailors, their kindness 
to him in spite of his candid assertion that he was 
the cause of their ill plight, his own candor itself, 
and the brave effort which the sailors made to save 
the ship without sacrificing him,—all this forms a 
refreshing tale of simple human qualities, much 
in contrast with some of the Scripture preceding it 
in the present series of studies, as, for example, the 
character of Jehu.—Eps ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 

LIBRARY, SWARTHMORE. 
In alittle book by George Fox, entitled, “ This is an 
Encouragement to All the Womens- Meetings, in t he 
World, Who assemble together in the Fear of God 
for the Service of the Truth. Wherein they may 
see how the Holy Men Encouraged the Holy Wo- 
men both in the Time of the Law, and in the Time 
of the Gospel; Though Selfish and Unholy Men 
may seek to Discourage them. But go on in the 
Name and Power of Christ and Prosper. By G. F. 
Printed inthe Year 1676.” Henry Thorp has writ- 
ten: “This very curious and exceedingly rare book 
formed part of Jno. Kendall’s collection, which was 
sold in London, Third month 9, 1805. On the last 
page is John Kendall’s autograph.” 

With the Thorp collection is a copy of the first 
edition (1694) of George Fox’s “ Journal,” in excel- 
lent condition, except that the covers are loose. It 
was apparently a wedding gift, and contains a Fam- 
ily record beginning: “Joseph Stokes and Ruth 
Hal! was married ye 5th of ye 9th mo. called Novem- 
ber, 16:95,” followed by the record of the births of 
four daughters and two sons. Of this first edition 
Joseph Smith’s Catalogue gives this account: 

“ Extracts from some Minutes of the Morning Meeting, 
relative to a passage in the Journal, Ist edition. 

“ 1694.—27th of the 6th month. 

“*& Letter dated the 18th of the 6th month, 1694, from 
several Friends in Derbyshire, that they think the Rela- 
tion {of Ellen Fretwell’s| in George Fox’s Journal, p. 309, 
should be left out, for they suspect the verity of part of 
the relation and request it may be left out. 

“*This meeting agrees that none of George Fox’s jour- 
nals be exposed until further directions from them touch- 
ing this matter, and that Thomas Lower signify that to 
the sellers of them.’ ” 

“*1694.—24th of the 7th month. 

“*Priends considering the inconvenience of having a 
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doubt upon any part of the Book, concluded that the leaf 
309, 310, be reprinted with those lines and words left out 
which are underscored, and then the said new printed 
leaves, sent down to every county to a couple of discreet, 
faithful Friends to take out the old leaves and put in the 
new as carefully and neatly as they can; because of some 
suspicion in Derbyshire about part of an information in p. 
309. Theodor Eccleston to prepare a Letter to go down 
with them.’ 

“These minutes account for the variation to be found 
in the Journal at page 309, assome Friends objected to have 
their copies altered, and the leaf was not inserted.” 

Joseph and Ruth Stokes seem not to have ob- 
jected, as the leaf has been so neatly inserted in this 
copy that it might easily escape notice. It is proba- 
ble that in this case the change was made by the 
printer or binder before the book was issued. 

There is also a perfect copy of the third edition of 
the “Journal.” A Friend, who recently visited the 
Library, has called my attention to the following, as 
bearing upon the authenticity and accuracy of the 
Swarthmore College portrait of George Fox by Sir 
Peter Lely, [see page 243 of third edition of the 
“ Journal”): 

“Next morning one called a lady sent for me, 
who kept a preacher in her house. I went to ber 
house, but found both her and her preacher very 
light and airy ; too light to receive the weighty things 
of God. In her lightness she came and asked me, ‘ If 
she should cut my hair?’ I was moved to reprove 
her, and bid her cut down the corruptions in herself 
with the sword of the spirit of God; so after I had 
admonished her to be more grave and sober, we 
passed away. Afterwards,in her frothy mind she 
made her boast, that she ‘came behind me, and cut 
off the curl of my hair;’ but she spoke falsely.” In 
two other passages mention is made of his hair being 
worn long. The portrait represents the hair as long, 
and with a very decided curl at the end. 

In looking for some information concerning John 
Thorp, the grandfather of Henry, whose books we 
have, I came upon the following extract from a letter 
from Richard Shackleton to him: “ I have some faint 
remembrance that, when I had the pleasure of thy 
company, we conversed a little about meetings for 
discipline. The church should edify itself in love, 
and when the most active and zealous members of a 
meeting are collected together, there is seasonable 
opportunity for every one to exercise their several 
gifts to edification, and by thus giving they may know 
an increase. The discipline is a branch from the 
same stock as the ministry, and by long experience 
has been found to be exceedingly useful in the con- 
servation of our Religious Society. I need not enumer- 
ate to thee its many advantages. The members of 
the church militant are still coming on and going off 
the stage of action: there must be a succession of 
clean hands to handle the discipline, and there must 
be some time in learning, that they may have skill in 
the work ; so that those who are already qualified 
should be present, ready, and apt to teach.” 

Swarthmore College. A. 

A tire that will bear inspection of God and of 
men is the only certificate of true religion. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 18. 
FirtH Monts 10, 1891. 
ISRAEL’S OVERTHOW FORETOLD. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, that 
I will send a famine in the land ; not a famiue of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words 
of the Lord.—Amos 8 ; 11. 


REaD Amos 8 : 1-14. 

Tue reign of Jeroboam II., during which the prophe- 
cies of Jonah and Amos were delivered, has been 
called “The Indian Summer of Israel.” The con- 
quests of Jeroboam over the surrounding tribes and 
nations had extended the bounds of the kingdom, 
but unfortunately for the people, there had come in 
with all this the luxuries and the shameless idola- 
tries which wealth and a love of pleasure do so much 
to foster, and it needed the strong, soul-stirring min- 
istry of the “ herdsman of Tekoa” to awaken in the 
people a sense of obligation to Jehovah, and to the 
worship due him as their Invisible Ruler. 

It is in the form of visions that Amos delivers his 
later messages; they are brief, but clear, vivid pic- 
tures, and of easy application to people accustomed 
to such imagery. The vision of ripe summer fruit it 
is thought indicates that the nation is ripe for the 
judgments that are to afflict her; the ripe fruit is 
perishable and soon decays. The cause for the na- 
tion’s trouble—for the famine with which she is so 
grievously afflicted—is not hard to discover in the 
oppressions that are charged against her. 

The dark and dismal winter of sorrow is but the 
outcome of their wanderings and unbelief. While 
there was faithfulness to the Divine law, and a re- 
spect for the rights of all, whether rich or poor, the 
nation was prosperous. So it has been in the history 
of the world ever since, and the great nations of our 
own time can only escape a like result by obedience 
to the same Divine law embodied in the two great 
commandments given forth by Jesus: “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, aud with all thy mind. . . . Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt. 22: 38, 
39). This for nations, as for individuals, is their only 
preservation. 

The Lord shewed me, etc. The prophet saw in men- 
tal vision what he was convinced was a presentation 
of Divine truth given him to declare as coming from 
the Lord. 

The end is come upon my people, etc. The end of 
their existence as an independent nation, and they 
would be visited by all the calamities that are the 
lot of a subjugated people. 

Saying, When will the new moon be gone . and 
the Sabbath. The prophet charges them with want of 
proper reverence for the Sabbaths and sacred days, 
as shown in their eagerness to sell at exorbitant 
prices to the poor, and in giving false measure to the 
buyer. These are great transgressions against the 
Jaws under which the kingdom had been established. 
The whole picture is one of wrong and deceit, and 
entirely at variance with every principle of justice 
and equity. 

A famine of hearing the word of the Lord. 
This was already upon them. There were no proph- 





ets raised upin the kingdom of Israel. The apos- 
tasy of the people had so turned their hearts from 
any desire to hear the word of the Lord through his 
inspired messengers, that a famine of spiritual bread 
was upon the land, when Amos, of the kingdom of 
Judah, was commissioned, as was Jonah on a similar 
occasion, to warn the nation of the impending doom ; 
but they to whom Amos was sent would not receive 
his message, and the priest of Beth-el, the adviser of 
Jeroboam, disdainfully told him to go back to Judah 
and then prophesy, and not to come again to Beth-el. 
Thus was the word that he brought rejected, and the 
Lord’s prophet set at nought. 


The “ famine” of our lesson topic means not the 
lack of food caused by failure of crops from drought, 
flood, fire, or neglect, but a heart hunger that is ex- 
perienced by every one who deprives himself of 
hearing “the word of the Lord,” and this word of 
the Lord is the still, small voice that speaks by silent 
impression to our inner consciousness in such man- 
ner as man cannot speak. 

Especially is this heart-hunger known when one 
refuses to listen to the Divine Teacher as opportunity 
offers; turning aside again and again, until the 
*heart’s best perceptions are deadened to the inspeak- 
ing word. 

Then the awakening comes, and the soul cries out 
for a closer communion with the Father, yet knows 
of a standing, as it were, without the walls, and bun- 
gering to know more of his Divine teaching. But, 
to those who are thus famishing for “‘ the word of the 
Lord ” is given the consoling promise, “ Blessed are 
they who do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Prosperity often leads to extravagance, and ex- 
travagance brings ruin. This is true of individuals, 
and it is equally true of nations, as the records of 
every ancient civilization abundantly prove. 

Israel, under the reigning monarch, had reached 
the summit of wealth and power. The borders of 
her territory had been greatly enlarged, and her 
commerce had brought costly fabrics and untold 
mineral] treasures to her merchants. Intercourse and 
intermarriage with neighboring tribes and nations led 
to the adoption of foreign usages that antagonized the 
simple monotheism of the Hebrew religion. This 
had been the case with the ten tribes from the time 
of their revolt under Jeroboam I., and the setting 
up of the golden calves at Dan and Bethel, yet there 
remained among the common people,—the lowly 
ones in every revolted tribe,a reverence for Jehovah, 
and for the worship instituted by Moses, as is seen in 
the simple records of pastoral life that gleam out 
here and there through the pages of their history as 
a nation. 

But while there was such increase of wealth and 
luxury, the prophet charges that the great body of 
the people were ground to the earth by poverty and 
extortion; the central idea of brotherhood and equal- 
ity which bound the tribes together,—the wholesome 
laws instituted for the preservation of that equality, 
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and the maintenance of justice in their dealings one 
with another, had been crowded out by avarice and 
greed of gain, and the poor who could no longer pay 
for what they bought, were sold into slavery even for 
so small a sum as the price of a pair of shoes. 

The prophet Amos, coming at the Divine call from 
his humble home in the hill country of Judah, sees 
the wrongs and outrages perpetrated by the rich and 
those in authority, and with a courage and bravery 
that equals the boldest of the prophets who preceded 
him, goes to Samaria—the royal city, and to Bethel, 
the centre of the idolatrous worship, and charges 
home upon king and priest this wickedness, and 
warning of the just judgments of God that would 
surely follow. 

And while they are heedless and indifferent to 
the message he brings, and bid him return to his own 
people and prophesy there, he warns them that a 
time is coming when there will be a “famine of the 
Word of the Lord ;”” when Jehovah would no longer 
speak to them through his prophets,—when their 
messages would no longer be heard in their midst, 
but instead there would be a longing of heart that 
must go unsatisfied. This is truly a sad picture and 
one that we must accept in accordance with the facts. 
In the clearer and worthier thought of God, as taught 
by Jesus centuries later and borne witness to by the 
prophets in the best utterances of former times, we 
cannot think of any soul hungering for “ the word of 
the Lord,” and remaining unfed. In this instance 
the prophet doubtless sets forth the low spiritual 
condition to which they as a nation would be re- 
duced. In the time of the Judges there was a simi- 
lar condition of spiritual famine recorded in I. Sam- 
uel 3: 1. 

Is there not a lesson of deep instruction for us in 
this story of Israel’s impending doom? The solemn 
injunction of Amos“ prepare to meet thy God” ap- 
plies to every individual, as all must answer for the 
use made of the privileges and opportunities that 
have been given us,—of the prosperity that results 
from enterprise, the gains of buying and selling and 
of the inheritance that may have come to us without 
labor,—all these things add to our accountability 
when we stand before the Judge of all the earth. It 
will be well for each of us if, in the daily summing 
up of the account, we bear in mind that only as we 
are faithful stewards do we heed the summon “ Pre- 
pare to meet thy God.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A RECENT TOUR IN PALESTINE.—IV. 


THE next morning we spent with Joseph among the 
booths and had an amusing time, as he did all the 
bargaining, and wore the most injured air when the 


first price of an article was named. It is always the 
custom to name several times the real value, as they 
expect to bargain, and after much talk come down to 
the selling price.. In the afternoon we drove to the 
park, which is a small enclosure with the Barada 
flowing throughit. ‘There are some trees and flowers, 
and the ladies were each presented with a chrysan- 
themum bouquet, and then, to do as the rest did, we 
had refreshments,—apples, cucumbers, and coffee. 
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Every one smokes, so a narghili and cigarettes were 


brought. A gentleman on the other side of the 


stream, seeing we were strangers, sent us a present 
of salted almonds, which were very good indeed. Al- 
together we had quite a good time, watching the 
other people and resting, but it soon grew damp and 
cold, and as we have to be careful, for we are not ac- 
climated by any means, we drove home through the 
narrow streets. 

The next morning we were on horseback by seven, 


our visit to Damascus being over, and started for | 


Kefr Hauwar, our next camp, which we reached 
about 5 p. m., having had a pleasant ride over the 
plain of Damascus in the morning, and about twenty 
of the foot-hills of Hermon in the afternoon. Next 
day, (7th of the week), we traveled for Banias, or 
Ceesarea Philippi, where we spent First-day. It was 
a climb all day over the most sterile country, the 
rock seemingly of black volcanic character, and noth- 
ing but dried thistles and scrub growth,—a desolate 
scene. In the afternoon we came in sight of Banias 
and the Waters of Merom, but turned off somewhat 
to see the ruins of the castle of Subeibeh, of which 
little is known. It isan almost impregnable fortress, 
a tremendous place, a thousand feet above the town 
and plain of Huleh. One of the sources of the Jordan 
is at Banias,—a beautiful rushing stream which 
gushes out from under a great cave, over which are 
the remains of a temple which Herod erected in 
honor of Augustus Cesar. It must have been a truly 


remnants of fine carving. We spent First-day morn- 
we could find. The day was so hot, with an east 


wind from the desert. 
Second-day, 27th. Two months to-day since we 


left home and it seems like years, we have seen so | 
many strange sights. To-day we have ridden fifteen | 


miles across and down the plain of Huleh, and now 
are camped on the shores of Merom. We saw the 


first Bedouin tents to-day, black hair-cloth, rough | 


and loosely woven. They never live in houses, and 
their principal home is the Bashan, or country east 
of the Jordan, where they have full sway. They are 
a bad looking set, and I can’t imagine how they can 
tell when they have ali their rags on, as some wear 
a great many and others almost none. We saw 
many fur-lined overcoats in Damascus, in spite of 
the warm weather, though yesterday, with the east 
wind blowing, was the first time we have suffered. 
Our camp to-night is at Ain Malahah. 


Third-day, 28th. It blew hard last night, and we | 
thought of Dr. Newton’s experience, but were more | 


fortunate as our tents all remained firm. We were 
riding on our way again at 7 o’clock,a stony path 
over the Napthali hills, with a nice view backward of 
Merom and the plain of Haleh, and the Sea of Gali- 
lee in front. The atmosphere is so clear that dis- 
tances are deceptive, and we think we have not far to 


travel but it generally turns out to be a six hours’ | 
ride. That may not seem like much, but after we | 


have walked our horses up and down rocks some two 
feet high for six hours, we are all ready to rest. 
That is the average ride; we have done eight hours, 








but it is extremely tiresome and is exceptional. We 
lunched ina fig orchard belonging to a Jew village, 


| away up on the mountain side, which is one of those 


now being assisted by Baron Rothschild, and shows 
energy and enterprise. The houses were comfortable 
little stone affaire, and the people clad in Eaglish 
dress, were really quite intelligent looking. They 
have built a road and were using wagons, the first of 
either we have seen since leaving Damascus. Mount 
Tabor and the Mount of the Beatitudes were before 
us all day. Atthe Horns of Hattin, (another name 
for the latter), a great battle was fought during the 


| Crusades against Saladin. Our camp at night was on 
| thesiteof Capernaum. Notasign of itnow remains; 


it is but a lovely green spot with real grass, short and 
velvety,—quite a little garden. Bethsaida, where 
Andrew, James, Peter, and John lived, is just round 
the cove, and Chorazin is not far off. The gentlemen 
of our party all had a bath in the sea, and said it was 
deligbtful. The beach was beautiful, with its pretty 
pebbles. To-day we had a sail up and down the sea 
to Tiberias, instead of riding. It was a change, but I 
think we all prefer the horses as the boat was small 
1nd not comfortable. We went to the site of Chora- 


zin, and there are the remains of what must have 


been a splendid temple, perhaps the one in which 


| Jesus preached. There are fallen columns, pedestals 


in their places, and some fine carving; it does seem 
strange to think how all its history can be obliterated 


| and nothing now surely known. Then we sailed on 
magnificent place, as we could judge from the few | 


down to Tiberias, the dirtiest place you can imagine. 


| We went to the hotel and had lunch in the principal 
ing sitting by the stream, as it was the one cool place | 


room (moderately clean) as camp was not ready ; it 
was very hot besides, as there was no shade. It was 


| pitched about a mile from the town, and in the cool 


of the evening we walked out. Tiberias is also a 
walled city. 

Fifth-day. Left camp at 6.15, with the moon still 
shining and the sun coming up over the sea and hills. 
We left so early as we were to ride all the way to 
Nazareth in the morning, which we did very com- 
fortably as the sun was under a cloud nearly all the 
time. Tiberias is 682 feet below sea level. It has 
several thousand inhabitants, nearly all Jews. Soon 
we were on the plain where the multitude were fed, 
still called “the plain of the five pieces of bread.” 


| Our course was almost west, with the Mount of the 
| Beatitudes on the right, and Safid, “ the city which is 


set on a hill,” further to the north. There is a good 
road all the way from Tiberias to Nazareth, and most 
of the time we were on it. We passed through Cana, 
and in a new Greek church there they exhibit two 
stone water-jugs, which they say are the original ones 
in which the water was turned to wine. Further on 
we saw the little village of Saffuri, where the parents 
of Mary lived, and Josephus the historian sometimes 
stayed. We reached Nazareth about noon, and after 
lunch and rest in a fig orchard, started out to see the 
town. It is nice and clean,—for this country,—with 
most of the streets well paved, with gutters running 
down the middle. 

In the Church of the Annunciation we saw the 
cave which is called the Virgin’s kitchen, and the 
well where it is said the angel appeared to her. 
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Then we went to another small church, built on the 
site of Joseph’s house and workshop; and in still 
another we were shown a rock which our guide said 
served for a table for Jesus's last supper in Nazareth. 
We had a Franciscan monk who only spoke Italian 
to take us round to all these different churches, and 
point out what there was of interest. The shops are 
quite modern looking, with glass cases in many of 
them ; the people are nearly all Christians. Fleas still 
flourish even if it is clean, and we think are nearly 
starved, by the way they devour us. During the 
evening a nice looking young girl came to camp to 
sell us pressed flowers. Her mother, now an invalid, 
was the first woman here educated in English, and 
her father, who studied divinity, was disowned by 
all his family for doing so. At one time she was a 
teacher in Jerusalem, with three teachers and five 
hundred girls under her. Her father is not living, 
and she supports the family by teaching a small 
school, crocheting, and selling the flowers, which she 
gathers and her mother presses. She was entirely 
unlike any one else we saw here, so we suppose it 
must be due to her education. 

Our guard for the night was a soldier with a rifle, 
but when one of the gentlemen asked to see it and a 
cartridge, the man had none; he was there to guard 
us with an empty gun! The officer came soon and 
brought out three cartridges from his pocket, with 
orders to the soldier not to use them. We imagine 
there is more in the name of guard than anything 
else ; but so far we have not been molested in any 
way. * & 


VOICES OUT OF THE SILENCE. 


Voices out of the Silence! The Silence! Witb what 
significance that word falls upon the sorrowing heart. 
Awful and eternal Silence,—that in the last analysis 
is the reality of realities. The budding leaves, the 
unfolding flowers, the singing birds are children of 
the Silence. The deepest thought is of the Silence; 
the deepest love is of the Silence. Birth is a door- 
way out of the Silence; death is a doorway into the 
Silence. The sweetest messages the heart has ever 
known have come to it floating upon the wings of 
Silence. In hours of greatest ecstacy, and in hours 
of greatest affliction, we stand on the border of the 
Silent Land,welcoming, oh! so gladly, striving, oh ! so 
wistfully and longingly, to follow the dear, departing 
guest. Inarticulate voices out of the Silence, 
—what do they say to us who so miss their familiar 
tones, and the enrapturing inspirations of their earth- 
life song? 

First, in order of time, they speak, do they not, of 
the mystery of time? Not of the mystery of death, 
as an isolated fact, but of the mystery of life, and of 
death as a partof life. How it is that the baby comes 
“out of the everywhere into the here” we do not 
know. Howit is that the baby grows from more 
to more through the winsome ways ef childhood, 
through the innocent charms of pure maidenhood 
and guileless youthhood, to the even greater charms 
of budding womanhood and manhood, we do not 
know. Why it is that some die young and others 
live to a good old age, we do not know. 





that often those go whom the world seems most to 
need, we do not know. The great plan is too deep, 
too broad, too high, too far-reaching for our finite 
comprehension. 
“A marvel seems the universe, 

A miracle our life and death ; 

A mystery which I cannot pierce, 

Around, above, beneath.” 

A mystery how the rivulets find their way, how 
the stars through pathless spaces ride, how mind re- 
sponds to mind and heart to heart, how both seem 
to participate in the ever beginning and never end- 
ing work of creation. The more one knows of it, the 
more one thinks of it, the more one is touched in the 
holy of holies of his life by it, the more does he bow 
his very soul in reverence and awe, the more does 
he become impressed with the greatness of that 
meaning which he does not comprehend. Struggle, 
suffering, martyrdom,—these say to him: “ Be still, 
and know that Iam God.” In vain men may talk of 
law,—whence came law? In vain preach of cause 
and effect—whence the decree which marries cause 
and effect? No world of conflicting powers this. At 
the last it is— 

“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

From that immortal unity come all things, to that im- 
mortal unity tend all things, in that immortal unity 
live all things. How in the infinite, that which to the 
finite seems discord, becomes concord; that which 
seems cruelty, becomes kindness ; that which seems 
antagonism, becomes harmony, we do not know;; it 
is a part of the impenetrable mystery. And the rev- 
erent soul can only say when the tenderest chords 
are snapped, in the language which the thought of a 
German poet suggests: Dear heart, thou camest 
with gentle step; thou hast gone, leaving the gentle 
impress of thy footprints upon LEarth-land; from 
whence, and whither? We know only, out of God’s 
hand into God’s hand. The same power which has 
always presided over our lives and the lives of all 
who are near and dear to us, presides over them still. 
Our life dream has been disturbed ; a shadow has 
fallen upon our hearts; but it isthe same universe 
which showed us the vision and flooded us with the 
sunshine. The questions Why it is as it is—how it 
is as it is—we answer with Carlyle: “Sense knows 
not, faith knows not, only that it is through mys- 
tery to mystery from God and to God.”—From a Dis- 
course by F. A. Hinckley. 


‘“Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God.” 


Ir we suffer little things to have great hold on us, 
we shall be as much transported with them as if they 
deserved it.— Wm. Penn. 


Do not neglect our meetings for worship: always 
attend them with cheerfulness; and when there, 
strive in silence to feel after the Divine Presence, to 


Why it is | comfort and instruct you.—Frederick Smith. 
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ANSWERING THE EIGHTH QUERY. 

As from time to time we listen to the answers that 
come to our monthly meetings in response to the 
Eighth Query, does not the thought arise as to what 
constitutes an offense against the Discipline, and 
whether there is not something more required than 
simply to report outgoings in marriage, business 
complications, and offenses against sobriety and good 
morals ? 

It is not without significance that the Query in 
relation to the attendance of our meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline is placed first on the list, for if 
this is in any good degree observed, there will be lit- 
tle necessity for care in other directions; the bond 
of Christian fellowship well maintained through such 
religious intercourse will so shape the life and con- 
versation that the worshipers will realize the value 
of thus meeting together and not willingly fail in 
their attendance or in the observance of the other 
requirements. The “guarded” religious training of 
children by parents who themselves are faithful in 
attending meeting does much to implant in the 
youthful mind a reverence for the Divine Being, and 
a desire to go when and where they go in the per- 
formance of this service. A continued, watchful 
oversight is needed, however, supplemented by the 
timely and tender counsel of overseers and other 
concerned Friends that these precious lambs of the 
fold be early led to investigate for themselves the 
ground of the profession to which by right of birth 
they have an inheritance, that they may have an in- 
telligent understanding of the claims it has to their 
adherence. 

If this were entered upon more fully, more in the 
spirit of the earlier days of the Society, it would be 
as a hedge about many among us who, for want of 
some such watchful, loving oversight, fall away, and 
eventually lose all interest in the Society and its sim- 
ple form of worship. There must be this kind solici- 
tude maintained by those who stand as the conserv- 
ators of the meeting’s welfare, not in an intermittent 
way, but a continuous watchfulness with the “ word 
in season,” the pleasant greeting, the kindly call 
when absent from the usual gathering, and such 
other evidences of interest as a true desire to encour- 
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age the “assembling of ourselves together ’’ will call 
forth. 

The absent one would thus be assured of being 
thought of and being missed, and would respond to 
the kindness. We all know something of this, and 
we know further how very easy it is to get into the 
way of absenting ourselves from meeting when left 
without this timely care. 

It is just here in connection with the First Query 
that the falling away begins, and while there is so 
much to be done to place our meetings on a right 
basis respecting this query, the eighth as it usually 
comes before us cannot fairly represent the state of 
the meeting in regard to the disciplinary care ex- 
tended. 

There is not the value set upon the right of mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends that the rights and 
privileges it confers should give it, when it is held so 
loosely and thoughtlessly as some do, who, while still 
bearing the name, are only seen in its gatherings (if 
at all) on some great occasion. It was said to John 
the Revelator, of some who call themselves Chris- 
tians : “J would that thou wert cold or hot.” This indif- 
ference to the claims of our profession can only bring 
poverty of soul to the individual, and a loss to the 
organization that has a right to expect loyal service 
from every member whose name stands recorded on 
its books, whose age and ability render them capable 
of service. 


MARRIAGES. 


SCHOOLEY—FERRIS.—At the home of the bride, in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fourth month 21st, 1891, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, William A. Schooley and Anna A., daughter of 
Martha H. Ferris, all of Buffalo. 


DEATHS. 

BRINTON.—At his residence, in Christiana, on the 
7th of Fourth month, 1891, James J. Brinton, after a short 
illness of “la grippe,” in the 67th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

CRANSTON.—At his home, near Stanton, Del., Sev- 
enth-day, Second month 28th, 1891, after a severe illness, 
Benjamin Cranston, in his 77th year; an esteemed elder of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

“In his death we have lost a truly good man.” * 

HADDOCK.—On Fifth-day morning, Fourth month 
23d, 1891, at his residence, 276 West 11th St., New York 
City, William J. Haddock. in the 86th year of his age. 


HAWLEY.—At his residence, West Chester, Pa., on 
Fourth month 19th, 1891, George W. Hawley, in the 75th 
year of his age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

LINTON.—At his residence, Clifton Springs, N. Y., on 
Fourth month 21st, 1891, Cyrus B. Linton, in the 65th year 
of his age; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. The 
remains were brought to Newtown cemetery for interment. 
This friend had for a number of years past been superin- 
tendent of the noted health resort at Clifton Springs. 
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of Anne K. and the late Oliver Parry; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 
SMITH.—At his residence, in Buckingham, Bucks 
county, Pa., on Fourth month 21st, 1891, Elihu P. Smith, 
in his 8lst year; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
THOMAS.—Fourth month 24th, 1891, at Hillbright, 
Yonkers, N. Y., the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Smith, William G. Thomas, of Baltimore, in his 83d 
year. a 
WALTER.—On the morning of Fourth month 26th, | 
1891, of pneumonia, Sarah R., widow of William P. Wal- 
ter, and daughter of the late Joseph and Naomi Rhoads, | 
in her 77th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting at 
Philadelphia. 
WALTON.—At Woodlawn, Virginia, Fourth 
12th, 1891, Jemima Ann, widow of David Walton, in the 
an elder of Alexandria Monthly 
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SYLVANUS C. 
In Whitby, Ontario, Canada, Third Month 26th, 1891, 
Sylvanus C. Brown, aged 45 years, 9 months, and 6 days. 


BROWN. 


The death of this valued Friend was due to a sad and 
distressing accident. He was in the prime of matured 
manhood, and enjoying the confidence and esteem of the 
community of which he was a member. He had led an 
animal of his herd, a Jersey bull, to water, and while re- 
turning from the water-trough to the stall, the animal in 
some way unsnapped the ring from the lead-staff and at- 
tacked his master. He was seen by a member of the family 
while standing at the trough, and was not seen again as no 
one else was about the farm-yard at the time until nearly 
an hour had elapsed, when his youngest son, Milton, who 
had just returned home from a neighboring town, passing 
through the yard came upon the broken staff, and look- 
ing around saw the form of his father lying at some 
distance, and the bull the The animal 
started toward him in an angry manner, and Milton was 
obliged to make his way over the nearest fence until the 
He then succeeded 


loose in yard. 


animal turned in another direction. 
in moving the lifeless form of his father to the fence, and 
summoning assistance the body was quickly carried to the 
house. Upon examination the ribs over the heart were 
found to be crushed, and the breast bone broken; the head 
and face showed bruises evidently made by the horns, one 
directly over the right temple which was doubtless the 
fatal blow. 

The deceased was a son of Sylvanus Brown, Sr., who is 
now in his 94th year; his family is one of the oldest among 
They are earnest and faithful 
Our dear departed 


the pioneers of Ontario. 
members of the Society of Friends. 
friend was a ready and willing worker in every good cause. 
He was a strong and conscientious advocate of the princi- 
ples of truth in whatever form they appeared, and at the 
time of his death was superintendent of Pickering First- 
day School, which position he filled with entire satisfaction 
to the flock under his care. We cannot feel that he has 
left us ; his words of kind and loving counsel are still ring- 
ing in our ears; we believe they will ever be fresh in our 
minds and that he is now enjoying the approving smile of 
welcome in the beautiful mansion that he so earnestly 
strove to fit himself to inhabit. 

He leaves besides his aged father, a wife, two daughters, 
and two sons. Isaac Wilson of Bloomfield was present at 
the funeral, and spoke words of comfort aud instruction 
from the text: “ Visit the widow and fatherless in their 
affliction, and keep yourselves unspotted from the world.” 
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ELIPHAL WILBUR. 

Feeling deeply sensible of the great loss we have sus- 
tained in the removal by death, of this our beloved Friend, 
and believing a remembrance of those who have been faith- 
ful to manifested duty helps to strengthen and encourage 
others to “ walk in the same light,” I feel it right to prepare 
a short memoir concerning her. 

She was born at Hartford, Washington county, N. Y., on 
the 19th of First Month, 181i. While quite young she 
began teaching, and later in life engaged to teach in a 
Friends’ school at Half-Moon, Saratoga county, N. Y. Her 
many lovable qualities won her numerous warm friends. 
It was while teaching in this school that she was drawn to 
attend the meetings of Friends, and enjoying the quiet and 
harmonious forms of worship in this Society, was led to 
unite with it in 1834, about two years previous to her mar- 
riage, and throughout her life was an illustrious example 
for the young people of the Society to imitate 

She was married the 23d of Sixth Month, 1836, to Peleg 
Wilbur, with whom she lived in great harmony and mutual 
affection for nearly fifty-five years. 

Of pioneers in First-day School work, her name may be 
mentioned as among the earliest and most persevering. It 
was mainly through her efforts that our little First-day 
school was established at Easton, and her zeal in the work 
never faltered while her health permitted her to attend to 
it. Now we miss her at the window where it was her cus- 
tom, even after she was compelled to give up her attendance 
upon meetings, to sit First-day mornings and encourage 
with her genial countenance those on their way to meeting 
and First-day school. 

For many years she was an efficient clerk of Easton and 
Saratoga Quarterly Meeting of women Friends, and an 

elder of Easton Monthly Meeting, until the weight of years 
bore so heavily upon her that she asked to have the care 
and responsibility transferred to some younger member. 

Throughout her entire life she was a most faithful stu- 
dent of the Scriptures, and was an extensive reader, espe- 
cially of the writings of Friends. 

One of her greatest concernsin life was to be extremely 
guarded If she could not 
truthfully speak of another in words of commendation, 
she would almost invariably refrain from expressing an 
She was also extremely careful 


in her speech about others. 


opinion concerning them. 
during her later years about expressing any opinion which 
might in any way excite a spirit of controversy. 

The tender, affectionate solicitude she felt for her child- 
ren cannot be expressed faithfully in words. After her 
last shock of paralysis, several of which she had, with 
trembling form and scracely audible voice she succeeded in 
making her daughter, Sarah Elizabeth Briggs, understand 
the following sentence: “I felt I had taken leave of you 
all; that I had no messages but one of love for all my 
friends; but will say to you, my children, in the words of 
Solomon, ‘if you fear God and keep his Commandments 
you will have nothing to dread.’”’ 

During her last brief illness she bore with Christian for- 

titude, as she was wont to bear all afflictions, the most in- 
She departed this life on the 3d of Third 
The fun- 


tense suffering. 

Month, 1891, being in the 8lst year of her age. 

eral was a large and solemn one, John J. Cornell and Isaac 

Wilson being in attendance; and the feeling that we had 

lost a kind neighbor, a beloved friend, and a most worthy 

member, seemed to pervade every mind. 
North Easton, N. Y. 


Tue true knowledge of the way, with the walk- 
ing in the way, is reserved for God’s child, for God’s 
traveler.—Jsaac Penington. 


6. B. W. 
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ANSWERING THE EIGHTH QUERY. 

As from time to time we listen to the answers that 
come to our monthly meetings in response to the 
Eighth Query, does not the thought arise as to what 
constitutes an offense against the Discipline, and 
whether there is not something more required than 
simply to report outgoings in marriage, business 
complications, and offenses against sobriety and good 

morals ? 

It is not without significance that the Query in 
relation to the attendance of our meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline is placed first on the list, for if 
this is in any good degree observed, there will be lit- 
tle necessity for care in other directions; the bond 
of Christian fellowship well maintained through such 
religious intercourse will so shape the life and con- 
versation that the worshipers will realize the value 
of thus meeting together and not willingly fail in 
their attendance or in the observance of the other 
requirements. The “guarded” religious training of 
children by parents who themselves are faithful in 
attending meeting does much to implant in the 
youthful mind a reverence for the Divine Being, and 
a desire to go when and where they go in the per- 
formance of this service. A continued, watchful 
oversight is needed, however, supplemented by the 
timely and tender counsel of overseers and other 
concerned Friends that these precious lambs of the 
fold be early led to investigate for themselves the 
ground of the profession to which by right of birth 
they have an inheritance, that they may have an in- 
telligent understanding of the claims it has to their 
adherence. 

If this were entered upon more fully, more in the 
spirit of the earlier days of the Society, it would be 
as a hedge about many among us who, for want of 
some such watchful, loving oversight, fall away, and 
eventually lose all interest in the Society and its sim- 
ple form of worship. There must be this kind solici- 
tude maintained by those who stand as the conservy- 
ators of the meeting’s welfare, not in an intermittent 
way, but a continuous watchfulness with the “ word 
in season,” the pleasant greeting, the kindly call 
when absent from the usual gathering, and such 


other evidences of interest as a true desire to encour- 





age the “assembling of ourselves together ”’ will cal! 
forth. 

The absent one would thus be assured of being 
thought of and being missed, and would respond to 
the kindness. We all know something of this, and 
we know further how very easy it is to get into the 
way of absenting ourselves from meeting when left 
without this timely care. 

It is just here in connection with the First Query 
that the falling away begins, and while there is so 
much to be done to place our meetings on a right 
basis respecting this query, the eighth as it usually 
comes before us cannot fairly represent the state of 
the meeting in regard to the disciplinary care ex- 
tended. 

There is not the value set upon the right of mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends that the rights and 
privileges it confers should give it, when it is held so 
loosely and thoughtlessly as some do, who, while stil] 
bearing the name, are only seen in its gatherings (if 
at all) on some great occasion. It was said to John 
the Revelator, of some who call themselves Chris- 
tians : “J would that thou wert cold or hot.” This indif- 
ference to the claims of our profession can only bring 
poverty of soul to the individual, and a loss to the 
organization that has a right to expect loyal service 
from every member whose name stands recorded on 
its books, whose age and ability render them capable 
of service. 


MARRIAGES. 
SCHOOLEY—FERRIS.—At 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fourth month 21st, 1591, by Friends’ cere- 
William A. Schooley and Anna A.,, 
Martha H. Ferris, all of Buffalo. 


the home of the bride, in 


mony, daughter of 


DEATHS. 
BRINTON.—At his residence, in Christiana, on the 
7th of Fourth month, 1891, James J. Brinton, after a short 
illness of * 


la grippe,” in the 67th year of his age; a mem- 


ber of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting 
CRANSTON.—At his Stanton, Del., 
enth-day, Second month 28th, 1891, after a severe illness, 


home, near Sev- 
Benjamin Cranston, in his 77th year; an esteemed elder of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

“In his death we have lost a truly good man.” * 

HADDOCK.—On Fifth-day Fourth month 
23d, 1891, at his residence, 276 West 11th St., New York 
City, William J. Haddock. in the 6th year of his age. 

HAWLEY.—At his West Chester, Pa., on 
Fourth month 19th, 1891, George W. Hawley, in the 75th 
year of his age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

LINTON.—At his residence, Clifton Springs, N. Y., on 
Fourth month 21st, 1891, Cyrus B. Linton, in the 65th year 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. The 
remains were brought to Newtown cemetery for interment. 


morning, 


residence, 


of his age; 


This friend had for a number of years past been superin- 
tendent of the noted health resort at Clifton Springs. 
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PARRY Intl 
of Anne K Parry 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia 

SMITH At his 
county, Pa., on 


Fourth month 22d, Elizabeth, daughter 


and the lat 


Oliver a member of the 


residence, in tjuckingham, Bucks 
Fourth month 21st, 1891, Elihu P. Smith, 
in his SIst year; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meet 
ing. 
THOMAS 
Yonkers, N. 
ander Smith 


Fourth month 24th, 1891, at Hillbright, 
Y., the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Alex- 
William G. Thomas, of Baltimore, in his 83d 
year. . 
WALTER.—On the morning of Fourth 
1891, of pneumonia, Sarah 


month 26th, 
R., widow of William P. Wal- 
ter, and daughter of the late Joseph and Naomi Rhoads, 
in her 77th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting at 
Philadelphia, 

WALTON.—At Woodlawn, Virginia, 
12th, 1891, Jemima Ann, widow ot 


Fourth month 
David Walton, in the 
sod year of her age; an elder of Monthly 


Meeting 


Alexandria 


SYLVANUS ¢ BROWN 


IN Whitby, Ontario, Canada, Third Month 26th, 1891, 
Sylvanus C. Brown, aged 15 years, 9 months, and 6 days 

The death of this valued Friend was due to a sad and 
distressing accident. He was in the prime of matured 
manhood, and enjoying the confidence and esteem of the 
community of which led an 


animal of his herd, a Jersey bull, to water, and while re- 


he was amember. He had 


turning from the water-trough to the stall, the animal in 
some way unsnapped the ring from the lead-statf and at- 
tacked his master. He was seen by a member of the family 
while standing at the trough, and was not seen again as no 
one else was about the farm-yard at the time until nearly 
an hour had elapsed, when his youngest son, Milton, who 
had just returned home from a neighboring town, passing 
through the yard came upon the broken staff, and look- 
ing around saw the form of his 
and the bull 


started toward him in 


father lying at some 
The 


and Milton was 


distance, loose in the yard animal 


an apery Inanner, 
obliged to make his way over the nearest fence until the 


animal turned in another direction. He then succeeded 


in moving the lifeless form of his father to the fence, and 
summoning assistance the body was quickly carried to the 
ribs over the heart 


found to be crushed, and the breast bone broken ; 


examination the were 


house. Upon 
the head 
and face showed bruises evidently made by the horns, one 
directly over the right temple which was doubtless the 
fatal blow. 

rhe deceased was a son of A) lvanus Brown, Sr., who is 
now in his 94th year; his family is one of the oldest among 
faithful 


Our dear departed 


the pioneers of Ontario. They are earnest and 


members of the Society of Friends 
friend was a ready and willing worker in every good cause. 
He was a strong and conscientious advocate of the princi- 
ples of truth in whatever form they appeared, and at the 
time of his death was superintendent of Pickering First- 
day School, which position he filled with entire satisfaction 
to the flock under his care. We cannot feel 


left us ; his words of kind and loving counsel are still ring- 


that he has 
ing in our ears; we believe they will ever be fresh in our 
minds and that he is now enjoying the approving smile of 
welcome in the beautiful mansion that he so earnestly 
strove to fit himself to inhabit. 

He leaves besides his aged father, a wife, two daughters, 
and two sous. Isaac Wilson of Bloomfield was present at 
the funeral, and spoke words of comfort aud instruction 
from the text: “ Visit the widow and fatherless in their 


affliction, and keep yourselves unspotted from the world 


ELIPHAL WILBUR 


Feeling deeply sensible of the great loss we have sus- 
tained in the removal by death, of this our beloved Friend, 
and believing a remembrance of those who have been faith- 
ful to manifested duty helps to strengthen and encourage 


others to “ walk in the same light,’ 


I feel it right to prepare 
a short memoir concerning her 
N. Y., on 


young she 


She was born at Hartford, Washington county, 
the 19th of First Month. 1811. While quite 
began teaching, and later in life engaged to teach in a 
Friends’ school at Half-Moon, Saratoga county, N. Y. Her 
many lovable qualities won her numerous warm friends. 
It was while teaching in this school that she was drawn to 
attend the meetings of Friends, and enjoying the quiet and 
harmonious forms of worship in this Society, was led to 
unite with it in 1854, about two years previous to her mar- 
riage, and throughout her life was an illustrious example 
for the young people of the Society to imitate 

She was married the 23d of Sixth Month, 1536, to Peleg 
Wilbur, with whom she lived in great harmony and mutual 
affection for nearly fifty-five years 

Of pioneers in First-day School work, her name may be 
mentioned as among the earliest and most persevering. It 


was mainly through her efforts that our little First-day 


school was established at Easton, and her zeal in the work 
never faltered while her health permitted her to attend to 
it. Now we miss her at the window where it was her cus- 
tom, even aftershe was compelled to give up herattendance 
upon meetings, to sit and encourage 


mornings 


First-day 
with her genial countenance those on their way to meeting 
and First-day school 

For many years she was an eflicient clerk of Easton and 
Meeting of 
elder of Easton Monthly 


Saratoga Quarterly women Friends, and an 


Meeting, until the weight of years 
bore so heavily upon her that she asked to have the care 
and responsibility transferred to some younger member. 

faithful stu- 


dent of the Scriptures, and was an extensive reader, espe- 


Throughout her entire life she was a most 
cially of the writings of Friends. 

One of her greatest concerns in life was to be extremely 
could not 
commendation, 


guarded in her speech about 


truthfully spe ak of 


others. If she 


another in words of 


she would almost invariably refrain from expressing an 


opinion concerning them. She was also extremely careful 
during her later years about expressing any opinion which 
might in any way excite a spirit of controy 


The tender, affectionate solicitude she fel 


ersy 

t for her child- 
After her 
had, with 


ly audible voice she succes ded in 


ren cannot be 
last shock of 


trembling form and scra 


expressed faithfully in words 
paralysis, several of which she 
understand 


Briggs 


making her daughter, Sarah 


Elizabeth 
felt I had 


had no messages but 


the following sentence I taken leave 


all; that I 
but will say to you, my children, in the words of 


ol you 


one of love for all my 
friends ; 


Solomon, ‘if you fear God and keep his Commandments 


you will have nothing to dread.’”’ 

During her last brief illness she bore with Christian for- 
as she was wont to bear all afflictions, the most in- 
3d of Third 
The fun- 


titude, 
tense suifering. She departed this life on the 
Month, 1891, being in the Slst year of her age. 
J. Cornell and Isaac 


eral was a large and solemn one, John 


Wilson being in attendance; and the feeling that we had 
lost a kind neighbor, a beloved friend, and a most worthy 
member, seemed to pervade every mind. 


North Easton, N. Y. O. B. W. 


Tue true knowledge of the way, with the walk- 
ing in the way, is reserved for God’s child, for God’s 
traveler.—Isaac Penington. 




































NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WESTERN QUARTERLY MeeTING was held at London- 
grove on the 2lst ult. Among the ministers present 
were Ezra Fell, of Wilmington ; Margaretta Walton, 
of Ercildoun; William Way of Nottingham; and 
William Way, of Lancaster county. Margaretta 
Walton laid before the meeting a concern to visit 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, which was united with, 
and a minute granted her. 

—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, West Ches- 
ter, the on 25th ult.,a minute was granted Lydia H. 
Price to visit Nottingham and Warrington Quarterly 
Meetings and some of their constituent meetings and 
to appoint meetings as way may open. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journa). 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
In my last I asked the question whether Thomas 
Savery, the builder or carpenter, was the minister 
from America who so much impressed the mind of 
Elizabeth Fry. He was not; it was William Savery, 
who perhaps, by his preaching, led the way for her to 
become a minister to the poor, degraded women in 
the prisons. 
* * * 

The Orthodox Yearly Meeting concluded its ses- 
sions yesterday. They had only one business meet- 
ing daily. The traveling expenses are paid of their 
Friends who come to Yearly Meeting. The meeting 
is possessed of considerable valuable property. Many 
years ago a Friend gave a tract of land on which to 
pasture the horses of Friends coming to meeting. 
The land, I understand, has been sold, and the fund 
resulting is kept. As at the Yearly Meeting, they 
provide a lunch for their members; but it is not free 
like ours ; the charge is fifteen cents. Their numbers 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have been estimated 
at less than half of ours. 

As I have already mentioned, their Yearly Meet- 
ing has but one business session a day,—the forenoon. 
The afternoons and evenings are devoted to other 
meetings. On Second-day afternoon the Peace meet- 
ing was held, and in the evening of that day the 
Freedmen’s Association. The First-day School As- 
sociation occupied Third-day afternoon and evening. 
On Fourth-day afternoon the Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation held its meeting, and in the evening the Tem- 
perance Association. On Fifth-day evening the In- 
dian Association Aid met. (The Yearly Meeting has 
also an Indian Committee, and considerable expendi- 
ture is annually made through it to the maintenance 
of the school at Tanesassa, in New York State.) 

I understand that many of the Orthodox Friends 
are not in favor of Foreign Missions and of First-day 
schools. 

7 * . 

In walking to-day, I passed that large dwelling on 
12th street below Chestnut which has been bought 
by the New Century Club for $40,000. This club is 
composed mainly, if not entirely, of women, and 
they propose instead of remodeling the dwelling to 
build a new house for the Ciub. It may be remem- 
bered that when they applied, lately, to the Governor 
for a charter under the general incorporation act, they 
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were met by the statement that married women can- 
not become members of a body corporate in this 
State. A distinguished lawyer remarked that he 
should think a recent act which male women equal 
to men in business transactions, would cover this 
case. But the difficulty was met by granting a char- 
ter to the widows and unmarried women. I under- 
stand that since then a bill has been introduced into 
the legislature to allow married women to form a 


body corporate. 
* 7 


In my walks to-day, I passed on Filbert street 
knots of people standing. I asked a woman what 
was the matter. She said: “ The Beneficial Order of 
Earnest Workers has gone up.” I have heard a great 
deal of this Order lately, and have used some effort to 
induce acquaintances not to join it. One of them,a 
working woman, answered quite contemptuously 
about three per cent. in a savings bank. These 
“earnest workers ” expected to put $36 into the fund 
and in three months to draw out $100. Several of whom 
I heard were able todoso. A little calculation will 
show the rate of profit. If [I put in $36 and draw 
out $100 I make $64, or about 177 per cent. in three 
months, which would be over 700 per cent. a year. 
Of course they cannot recover in a suit more than the 
legal interest, six per cent. Perhaps the most potent 
argument that I could address to them was by turn- 
ing the matter around thus: If I, being a poor wo- 
man, should want to open a shop, and should go toa 
moneyed man to borrow $100, he should answer, 
“ Yes, I will lend it to you for a year; but I shall ex- 
pect you to pay me at the end of that time $700 for 
the use of the money.” What must we think of the 
business capacity or possibly of the integrity of per- 
sons who have made haste to be rich by joining in 


such schemes ? 
* * * 


I have often thought of the business training that 
may be conferred on women (and men), by keeping 
a strict account of receipts and expenditures. A late 
article in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL says: “ he, 
[the writer,] sees clearly the relations of things; he 
is a genuine believer that mathematical law is the 
symbol of truth, is the word of the Lord upon which 
all things rest.” 

Some weeks ago, there appeared an article in this 
paper, suggesting that in earlier years pupils should 
give at least one-fifth of their whole time to the study 
of a certain foreign language, and suggesting that the 
amount of time given to arithmetic could be reduced. 

I am dumbfounded at the immense amount 
there is to learnin these latter years, when the circle 
of human knowledge is so wonderfully enlarged ; and 
I sympathize with the man who approved only of 
the three R's,—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. 

Fourth Month 25th. P. E. Grppons. 


Gop is spirit, and all of us that is spirit shares his 
natare and can commune with him.—E£. E. Hale. 


Wuew a brother comes to deal with the mistakes 
of a brother, he shonld remember his own frailities, 
and in gentleness rebuke, in kindness instruct, and 
in love admonish.—Joseph E. Cain. 
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WASHINGTON FRIENDS ALIVE AND 
EARNEST. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I wish through your columns to give the members of 

our Society throughout the country some light as to 

the condition of Friends’ meeting at Washington. 

In your issue of Third month 28, “J. D. M.” gives 
the impression that the state of our Society here is at 
avery low ebb. On the contrary, we who are regu- 
lar attenders of meeting have great cause to rejoice 
at the increased interest being manifested by poth 
young and old in our meetings. The past winter our 
meetings have been unusually well attended, and al- 
though often silent, the impress of the Father’s pres- 
ence has been deeply felt. We have fully realized 
the promise that “ where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am I in their midst.” 
Upon several occasions we have had visiting Friends 
with us who, obedient to the Father’s will, have given 
us spiritual instruction deeply imbued with Divine 
love. The Circular Meeting,held here in Third month, 
was a season of great satisfaction to all in attendance. 
Wm. Williams of Fairfax, and Jesse Hoge of Grove 
Creek Monthly Meeting, ministers of our Society, 
were with us,and each gave us encouraging coun- 
sel inthe Divine truth. The meeting was well at- 
tended. 

A great desire has been expressed by many that 
we might have more frequent visits from ministering 
Friends who might be drawn toward us in Gospel 
love. In connection with our First-day meeting, we 
early in the winter organized a class which meets 
directly after meeting, and in which we have had 
some very earnest talks upon many points of the 
views and testimonies of Friends; we have also 
made use of Friends’ Lesson Leaves in the class. 
We cannot help but feel that this class has helped 
much to add interest to the meeting. We feel also, 
that there are a great many persons residing in 
Washington who are Friends, or of Friendly descent, 
who would attend the meeting more regularly if, 
when they came, they could more frequently listen to 
some instruction from the gallery. And we would 
be very glad to have Friends from abroad who might 
be drawn toward us visit us at any time. 

We are not dead, but very much alive, believing 
that the Society of Friends has not yet fully accom- 
plished its mission, but rather that it has yet a great 
work to perform in instilling into the minds of the 
generations yet to come the beauty and simplicity of 
the true Christian religion. We are working the 
best we know how to help on to this result, and with 
the blessing of God we hope to be able to accomplish 
much. J.D.S. 
Washington, D. C., Fourth month 20 


NEVER did there exist a full faith in the Divine 
word which did not expand the intellect while it 
purified the heart.—Coleridge. 


Ir is a great thing to have a sense of humor. To 
go through life with no sense of the humorous and 
ridiculous is like riding in a wagon without springs. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 


From the Bulletin, issued at Aiken, we extract the 
following items referring to affairs at the Schofield 
and the Mount Pleasant schools. 

This is the season when the boys return home to 
help plant the crop, and prepare their own little 
“patch ” that has been given them by their fathers, 
Those remaining until school closes do all the white- 
washing, repairing of fences, etc., necessary at this 
time of the year. They have whitewashed 194 panels 
of fence, besides the stable and other out-buildings; 
using two barrels of lime and five brushes. Lime is 
$1.40 per barrel and comes from Alabama and Maine. 
Two boys have been painting the porches attached 
to the brick buildings, and have done it in a very 
creditable manner. The Printing Department is busy 
all the time, principally with work from the hotels 
and business houses of Aiken. Highland Park Ho- 
tel, the finest in Aiken, has been our best customer 
this winter, besides printing the dinner “ Bill of 
Fare,” every day, we print their note and bill heads, 
envelopes, cards, and circulars. On the industrial 
land, 3} miles from Aiken, about 20 acres of corn 
have been planted. The oats planted last fall are out 
in head and in a very few weeks will be ready to har- 
vest. The same ground that is now planted with 
oats will be planted in corn, making two crops har- 
vested on the same piece of land within a year. The 
ground is ready for planting cow peas, a kind of bean 
that is used very extensively in the South for feed- 
ing stock. These are planted between rows of corn 
so that they may have protection from the hot sun. 
— Aiken. 

An old student came in last week with the sad 
news that his house had burned to the ground. They 
had taken their dinner and all the children to work in 
a distant field when a neighbor saw the fire, but the 
roof fell in before they reached it. One-story houses 
built of fat pine burn down in a short time. He said: 
“Have youa Bible you will sell cheap? Last Sun- 
day when we went to read to the children we had to 
send and borrow one. My wife has cried greatly 
over a book you gave us when we were married. We 
made our lives by it. She read it so much her heart 
was in it. Makes me wish I had written down where 
It was a little book on ‘ How to live 
You wrote our names in it, and it 
We have seven children and 


it was printed, 
a married life.’ 
settled our difficulties. 
not one of them ever heard her and me dispute, or 
say wrong words to each other.”—Aiken. 

Several years ago some money was loaned to a 
bright young girl, to enable her to finish the term. 
She gave a note to pay “when able.” Soon after 
leaving school she was married and is now the 
mother of two children, but a few days ago returned 
with the whole amount which she had earned her- 
self teaching a little school at her own home. This 
shows what a girl may do if she tries, and it encour- 
ages us to help others.— Aiken. 

We close the fifth month of our school year with 
185 pupils on our roll. Average attendance 160; not 
absent 55.— Mt. Pleasant. 

About two years since we started to raise funds 
for the purpose of building an L to our Home. An 


“ 
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old building, which had in former times served as an 
outside kitchen, had answered as a dormitory for the 
boys, until it became so dilapidated by the earth- 
quake, as to be rendered unfit for further use. Deem- 
ing it unwise to spend money in repairing so old a 
building, we were obliged to make room for the boys 
in the house, and do the best we could to make them 
comfortable until we could enlarge our quarters. 
Some of our New York friends had hoped that the 
needed sum might all be raised in New York Yearly 
Meeting; and we submit a list of contributions 
($558 30) to show how nearly this bas been accom- 
plished. But as the hot weather is again approach- 
ing, our needs are so pressing, we have determined 
to appeal to our friends, wherever they may be, to 
help us make up the needed sum, eight hundred dollars. 
—Mt. Pleasant. 

The Sewing Department still flourishes. The par- 
ticular features of the work the present month are 
a class cutting and making little children’s cloaks; a 
class making little pants, and one refooting old stock- 
ings. The boys all sew one day in the week, and 
look forward to their day with real pleasure.—Mt. 
Pleasant. 


THE LIBRARY, 


WORKS OF FICTION REFERRING 
THE Haypocks’ TESTIMONY 


TO FRIENDS 

By L.C.W. Published by 
Request of the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 
Philadelphia, 300 Chestnut street. 


A QUAKER Home. 


Pp. 276 
By George Fox Tucker. Pp. 426 
Reed. 1891 

ELGAR’s Son. By Harriet Riddle Davis. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
THE 


1890. 

$1.50. 
Boston 

GILBERT 
150 

DowN By Charles Humphrey Roberts. 
313. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

THE recent publication of Amelia E. Barr 


George B 


Pp 
1890. 

O-HI-O. Pp 
$1.25. j 
elaborate story 
of Quaker life and conditions in 


Engl: 


and in the days of 
George Fox, “ Friend Olivia,” has been followed within a 
few months by at least four other works of fiction in which 
the Friends are 


either that there 


made the principal figures. It suggests 


must be an increase of outside interest in 
Friends, or that literary workers decided that this 


field the 


have 


is worth more of ir attention 


The four volumes whose titles we quote above are all 
lies of real life, and all have some features of particu- 


interest. ‘The Haydocks’ Testimony,” however, has a 


cial purpose in view,—it is designed to enforce moral 


cone 


lusions,—while the others are simply examples of the 
literary art, in which Friends and their characteristics are 
made prominent Haydocks’ 


Testimony ” these initials stand- 


The authorship of “ The 
by ow” 
ing, we believe, for Lydia C. Wood, of Germantown, this 
city 


is given as“ 


She has given the book the formofa story, but prac- 
tically it is a study of the situation of two Friends’ fami- 
lies in the South, amid the trials and diffi 


out of the institution of Slavery and the 


ulties arising 
War of 1861 
The scene is laid in North Carolina, near the Virginia line, 
on the borders of the Dismal Swamp 


65. 


Here the families 
of Jeremiah Allen and David Haydock had settled “ in the 
spring of 17—,” and here we find them at the time when 
Friends were earnestly endeavoring to clear their skirts of 
the iniquity of slavery. The experience of the little com- 
munity in that day,—wnhich historically, and from the 
date just given, must have been about the beginning of 
the present century,—in securing the emancipation of the 
slaves held by Friends, forms the first part of the book: 


the second relates to the trials of the Haydocks, especially 
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James, in maintaining the peace principles of Friends at 
the time of the great war, he being forced into the South- 
ern army, and placed in the front of a battle, notwith- 
standing his refusal to fight. The two “testimonies” of 
the Haydocks, it will be seen, are those against Slavery 
and War, and the narrative of their trials and faithfulness 
is both animated and edifying. The author's “local coior”’ 
is good ; she writes, no doubt, from personal knowledge of 
We must be 
permitted to question whether she has enhanced the value 
of her book by the discussions of doctrines and the Scrip- 


the localities and people whom she describes. 


tural authority for them which are introduced prominently 
at several places. And we suggest that when she makes 
James Haydock cite the unrevised version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the argument with Colonel Preston, to 
prove that “without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission” of sins, she was both ignoring the corrections of 
the text made by the revisers, and putting James at the 
mercy of his adversary. For it has been a favorite view 
with many people that “the sin of Slavery had to 
washed out by blood,’’—that the war was di- 
If this were then the military men 
who demanded that the Friends should fight had the right 
on their side. 


be 
therefore 
vinely ordered. 50, 
We believe, and we presume James Hay- 
dock must have believed, no such thing as that the suffer- 
ing of the Civil War was demanded by the Divine order, 
as a “ blood sacrifice.” That misery and death should have 
fallen upon hundreds of thousands of people totally inno- 
cent of responsibility for slavery is contrary to a concep- 
No 
human society, 
could have been and ought to have been removed by sim- 


tion of Divine justice, to say nothing of Divine mercy. 
doubt Slavery, like every other evil of 
ply yielding to the monitions of duty, and “ceasing to do 


evil.” John Woolman was the true Apostle of the right 


of the case, and when to his gentle but earnest voice of 
the i 


persuasion sword and cannon succeeded, it was evi- 
dence not of the divinity of blood-shed, but of the uncom- 
pleted work of Christian conversion. 

We may add that there are occasional slips in the proof- 
of At 
p. 195) the Declaration of Independence is referred to as 
made in 1789. 

“The Quaker Home” 
ford, 


drawn on his own experience, and a good par 


reading “The Haydocks’ Testimony.” one place 


is a narrative of life in New Bed- 


a generation or more ago. The author has evidently 
of what he 
The story is told 
as the experiences of Hiram Well- 


grave and solid Friends of New Bedford, 


describes is probab y autobiographical 
the first 
worthy, the son of 


in person, 


engaged in the whaling trade, and many other characters 


are introduced. It is obvious that the writer Fox 


, while professing an interest in and a regard for 


George 
Tucker 
the fold in which he was brought up, has strayed quite 
widely from it, and his tone, 
hero, Hiram 
Friendly 


as presented in that of his 
Wellworthy, grates upon the nerves of the 
reader. At many points he is patronizing, at 
others he signifies his superiority of insight, at still others 
he dismisses with inferential if not direct disapproval usages 
which Friends regard as important if not essential, so that it 
is only for the sake of his pictures and descriptions one can 
have patience to follow him through his rather 
story. 


Bed ford 
incidents and 


tedious 
Were it not for the certainty that he writes of New 

from intimate knowledge, and chief 
drawn from would 
have to lay down his extended book without going to the 
end. 


that his 
characters art life, one 
Yet there are passages in it which are quite interest- 
ing, and some of the characters are well drawn. It gives 
a more sombre picture of the social life of New England,— 
or, at least, New Bedford,—Friends, than we had supposed 
was a correct one 
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“Gilbert Elgar’s Son ” is, upon the whole, the best work 
of fiction introducing Friends and their views and man- 
ners, With which we have lately made acquaintance, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, ‘“ Friend Olivia.” The author, Harriet 
Riddle Davis, of Washington, is the daughter of Albert 
G. Riddle, a prominent lawyer of that city, formerly of 
Ohio, himself the author of numerous books, and the fact 
that she has been a frequent visitor in the community of 
Friends at Sandy Spring in Maryland, explains the source 
of her knowledge of many details woven into the book. 
Her story,which is not too long, and is constructed with good 
artistic judgment, has for its chief figure ‘‘ Robin ” Elgar, 
the capable and earnest daughter of Gilbert and Dorothea, 
of “Airlie.” It is she who is the “Son,” for when her 
father dies, leaving his farm encumbered, and his affairs 
embarrassed, she takes a son’s part, and does a man’s work. 
There are numerous other well-drawn figures, and many 
pleasing bits of description, among them the passages with 
which the story opens, relating to the old meeting-house, 
“ weather-beaten and stained,’ which stands “on the edge 
of a historic wood, known in old Maryland days as Charlie 
Forest.”” Altogether, the book has much merit, chief of 
which must be placed the author’s sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of hertheme. She nowhere sneers at the Friends, or 
there are none of those carping and patroniz- 
ing tones which so sets the teeth on edge in “A Quaker 
Home,” and 


their ways, 


the difference between a writer who, if not 
herself a Friend, comprehends and appreciates Friends, and 
one who, having formerly been a member, seems to feel 
called on to justify himself for going elsewhere, is here 
very notably marked. 

The last of the four volumes, ‘“ Down the O-hi-o,” is a 
story of life among the Friends’ communities of southeast- 
ern Ohio, and “ Mount Carmel” Mount 
Pleasant, and “Colerain county ’’ may be identified, no 
doubt, as the county of Belmont, opposite Wheeling. The 
author is Charles Humphrey Roberts of Chicago, whose 
birth-place was in the locality described in the book and 
whose familiarity with the law and its usages is readily ex- 
plained as the fruit of his own legal experience. 
is in one respect the strongest,—as a story, 
under review, for it 


is obviously 


His story 
of the four 
has some excellent dashes of humor 
in it, relieving admirably the strain of the drama which 
he describes. The chief figure is again a young woman, 
Karen, or “ Kit” Allingham, who appears as a waif in 
Pittsburg, at the opening of the tale, and who in the end 
has joined meeting and married Barclay Taylor, “ accord- 
ing to the good order” of our Society. Her life in the 
meantime gives the opportunity to introduce a number of 
striking characters,—Jazar Frost and his wife Ruth, Jona- 
than Redstone and his wife Hannah, Nathan and Eleanor 
Frame, and others. One of the very best is Billee Kith- 
cart, the storekeeper, the description of whom is admira- 
ble. The plot of the story is somewhat elaborate, and one 
chapter, where Karen sets off in an elopement with Cottle, 
the worthless lawyer who is trying to rob her, is quite out 
of harmony with the circumstances of the case,and decid- 
edly an artistic fault of construction. That the author is 
not unfaithful to the Friends is shown by the conclusion 
of the story, where he brings Karen into the fold, instead 
of having her carry Barclay out of it. This is just the re- 
verse of the process which the author of the New Bedford 
story presents us with. 


REMEMBER that, if you are a Christian, you are a 
giver, not of money only, not of culture only, not of 
teaching only, but of the dearest thing man can hold, 
—hope, energy, faith, love, and a consecrated self- 
hood.— Rainsford. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE students in the College who have been pupils in the 
Fifteenth and Race Streets Schools, Philadelphia, have 
formed an organization to further Swarthmore’s interests 
among those who are prepared for college at that school. 

—The resident judges have appointed the following to 
be the contestants in the competition for “ The President’s 
Prizes” for oratory, offered by William Dudley Foulke: 
Dora A. Gilbert, of Pennsylvania, ‘ Character, Its Growth 
and Development”; Hallowell, of Colorado, 
“The Attitude of the Russian Government toward Politi- 
cal Exiles’’; Frederick H. Cocks, of New York, “The 
American Indian”; John L. Carver, of Pennsylvania, “ A 
Conception of Liberty’; Edward W. Hart, of Pennsylva- 
Earth’’; E. Pusey Passmore, of Maryland, 
“The South’s Race Problem’; Edwin P. Bond, of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘The Evils of Unrestricted Immigration”; Ger- 
trude Brosius, Pennsylvania, ‘The Empress Josephine” ; 
Jewell Flower, Massachusetts, “‘ The Future of the Negro” : 
Harriet S. Kent, Pennsylvania, “The Conception of Lib- 
erty”; Alberta Wilson, Canada, “John Bright”; Mabel 
Washburn, “Nationalism.”” The whole 
number of competing orations was thirty, of which six,— 
the first six in 


Charles 8. 


nia, “‘ Peace on 


Pennsylvania, 
the above list,—were selected from among 
the Sophomore competitors and the second six from the 
Freshmen. The contest will take place this month. 
~Margaretta Walton attended the College meeting on 
First-day, the 26th ult., and spoke very acceptably. 

The class of ‘93 has adopted a new plan of electing 
the editors of the Junior Annual, the Halcyon, in the sopho- 
more year, that more thorough preparation may be made for 
its publication than heretofore. The following have been 
chosen to carry out the work this year: editor-in-chief, 
John L. Carver, of Pennsylvania ; associate editors, Charles 
S. Hallowell, of Colorado and Margaret C. Moore, of Mary- 
land ; business managers, George H. Strout, of Maine and 
Henry C. Turner, of Maryland; artist, George W. Warner, 
of Pennsylvania; staff members, Frederick H. Cocks, of 
New York, Dora A. Gilbert, of Pennsylvania, Helen 
Hutchinson, of West Virginia, Frances B. Stevenson, of 
Delaware, and Esther H. Sutton, of New York. 

Dr. Magill delivered his lecture on “‘ Moliére, and His 
Masterpiece, the ‘Misanthrope,’”’ before the Neighbor’s 
Club, of the vicinity of Bryn Mawr, on Sixth-day evening 
last. 

Through the kindness of well-known Friends of the 
institution, the Senior Class will be enabled to give asenior 
reception, a practice which was discontinued some years 
ago owing to the expense entailed upon the class. 

Wie & 


THE tiny seed imprisoned in the soil, 

Strives upward bravely, with untiring toil ; 

Around the hindering stone it feels its way ; 

Then, conqueror, bursts into the upper day— 
Light, all-glorious light! 


Dear God, it is so dark, I am so weak, 

I can but upward creep thy light to seek. 

Almighty love doth draw me, struggling, blind, 

Through pain and doubt, till joyfully I find 
Light, all-glorious light! 


HE is great whose eyes are opened to see that the 
reward of actions cannot be escaped, because he is 
transformed into his action and takes its nature 
which bears it own fruit like any other tree.— Emer- 
son. 
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DREAMING. 
’'Tis the close of the day and my work is done 
And the fire-light is dimly burning, 
I sit in the shadows all alone 
And dream of the years that are dead and gone, 
The old years, that have no returning. 


I dream of a home in the “ long ago,” 

Where my heart ne’er used to grow weary, 
Where the spring flowers wore the deepest glow, 
And the summers were long and bright, I know, 

And the winters were never dreary. 


And I dream of a dear home circle, too, 
That happiest of earthly places), 
’Tis unchanged, only they’re away, you know, 


The brothers and sisters, we miss them so,— 
And the light of their dear, young faces. 


But I know I shall see them, by and by, 

With their voices so glad and ringing, 
So I force back the lonely, breast-heaving sigh 
And dash the tears from my “ brimful eye,” 
And list to Hope’s gentle singing. 


I dream again of the old, old years, 
And their memories fondly cherished, 
There are shadows and sunbeams, hopes and fears, 
There are youthful longings, smiles, and tears, 
And the joys that have long ago perished. 


Oh! “the merry old days,” that my heart 
holds dear; 
And I look with a weary longing 
Back, where the hills of the past appear, 
Growing dearer and dearer each passing year 
In the shadows about them thronging. 


[I dream of the coming future, too, 

And my hopes are as full of gladness 
As those of the past, that I cherished so, 
Will they fade too, with a radient glow 

Till their pleasures turn to sadness ? 


They may fade away, when the years have flown 
With the transient joys they have given; 

gut, Oh! 

Far over the mists where I hope to come 


I know there’s a beautiful home 


And find endless joy in heaven. 


A. L. Holmes. 


HUMAN LOVE. 

THE rose is queen among the flowers, 
None other is so fair ; 

The lily drooping on her stem 
With fragrance fills the air. 

But sweeter than the lily’s breath, 
Or than the rose more fair, 

The tender love of human 
That springeth everywhere. 


hearts 


The rose will fade and fall away ; 
The lily, too, will die. 
But love shall live forevermore 
Beyond the starry sky. 
Then sweeter far than lily’s breath, 
And than the rose more fair, 
The tender love of human hearts 
Upspringing everywhere. 
I THINK the great main doctrine of Christ is that 
truth is light, and they who love the light come to it. 
—F. W. Robertson. 


| THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ GREATEST THING 
IN THE WORLD.” 


Hicu up in the list of modern religious books which 
have had a very great popular influence must be 
placed “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” “The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” and “ Pax Vobiscum,” 
all by the same author, Professor Henry Drummond, 
to whom they have given a wide reputation in the 
United States and in England, hishome. Although 
Professor Drummond’s name has now become a very 
familiar one, his modesty has made it difficult for the 
public to learn any of those facts about his life which 
it always is eager to obtain concerning its favorite 
authors. With considerable effort we have been able 
to obtain the facts on which is based the following 
brief sketch of this gifted Scotch scientist and divine. 
For he is a scientist as well as a clergyman, and he is 
now Professor of Physical Science in the Theological 
Seminary of the Free Church at Glasgow, Scotland. 
The chair is one peculiar to Scotch theological insti- 
tutions, and such a one as is not found in America, 
except, perhaps, at Andover Seminary, where, how- 
ever, we believe that scientific study is not carried on 
to the extent to which it is pursued in Scottish divin- 
ity schools. 

Professor Drummond was born in Stirling, Scot- 
land, forty years ago. His father was well known, 
and died two years ago at the ripe age of eighty-four. 
The son is a graduate of Edinburgh University, and 
of the Free Church Divinity School of that city. He 
was just finishing his seven years’ course at Edin- 
burgh in 1873, when Mr. Dwight L. Moody visited 
that city. Drummond and a company of fellow-stu- 
dents threw themselves into the mission work which 
Mr. Moody was conducting, and were greatly influ- 
enced by it. Mr. Moody brought Mr. Drummond to 
the front as a representative of young men, and for 
months he went about from city to city with Mr. 
Moody. After receiving his license asa minister he 
pursued his work in the mission field about Glasgow 
for some time. In 1878 he visited South Africa, and 
shortly after his return he was appointed to the chair 
of Natural Science, which he now holds. He is an 
ordained minister of the Free Church of Scotland, 
but prefers the title of “ Professor” to that of “ Rey- 
erend.” 

At Glasgow Mr. Drummond takes an active part 
in religious work, but rarely speaks at mixed meet- 
ings,and much prefers to address men or boys by 
themselves. He seems in this respect to carry out 
the idea generally maintained by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Heis especially in sympathy 
with the “ Boys’ Brigade” which has spread so widely 
in England and Scotland. This organization brings 
the boys together by appealing to their love for mili- 
tary display. They are formed into companies and 
drilled, incidentally being taught obedience, cleanli- 
ness, and many other similar virtues. In the midst 
of the drill the company “ toes the line,” and receives 
what is called a “straight talk.” Professor Drum- 
mond has been very active in religious movements 
among students, both in England and inthis country. 
He is much interested in the recently developed 
“ University Settlement” scheme, by means of which 
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young men are enabled to live together among the 
poor, doing Christian work while they are carrying 
on their studies, and at the same time influencing the 
people by their daily lives. His largest work has 
been among the students of Edinburgh, as that city 
is the natural point in Scotland for the assembling of 
students. His meetings continue all through the 
winter term at the University of Edinburgh, and are 
attended by from five to seven hundred students. 

In appearance Professor Drummond is tall and 
slim, but straight as an arrow; his countenance is 
magnetic, and his eyes are penetrating. In dress, 
appearance, and manner, as well as by breeding, he 
isa thorough gentleman. He enjoys traveling, and, 
being a specialist in physical science and in thestudy 
of human nature, he knows how to make his travels 
profitable. His theological ideas are so frequently 
discussed that the ground does not need to be here 
reviewed. He speaks frankly and avoids cant and 
compromise, so that his differences from some conser- 
vative as well as liberal opinions may seem to be more 
striking than they are. By nature he is extremely 
serious, and no one has ever accused him of speaking 
lightly of matters wherein he may differ from others. 
He is to-day recognized as the popular leader of the 
Christian young men of Scotland, and his scientific 
training so enables him to apply the reason as well 
as faith to religious problems that he has a very great 
influence upon all men and women of intelligence 
and education.—Christian Union. 


LEGISLATION FOR INDIANS. 

Tue last Congress did an act of justice in ratifying 
six Indian treaties on which action had long been 
delayed. Ten millions of dollars were appropriated 
in fulfillment of the provision of these treaties. It 
took some courage to do this, for over it the cry of 
extravagance will be raised. The Sisseton Sioux are 
saved from starvation ; and on the other hand, mil- 
lions of acres are opened to settlement. It is the 
death knell to reservation life; it means the near 
contact of whites and Indians, and the final ming- 
ling of both races, separated only by the lines cre- 
ated by instinct and peculiar conditions, 

Senator Dawes again showed his inestimable value 
to the red man’s cause by opposing a serious reduc- 
tion in appropriations for Indian education—from 
$167 per annum to $150 per annum,—which would 
have crippled many schools, 

It is clear that without a special champion in both 
Senate and House such as Senator Dawes, of Mass., 
has been in the one, and General Cutcheon, of Michi- 
gan in the other, Indian interests, especially educa- 
tional, may suffer vitally. It isa matter of deep re- 
gret that Gen. Cutcheon does not return to the House 
of Representatives, but he is likely to be back there 
before long. 

When the Hon. H. L. Dawes shall no longer be in 
the United States Senate, the friends of the Indians 
will wonder who will be so prompt and powerful to 
prevent or redress the injustice so likely to occur in 
not unfriendly, but thoughtless or mistaken legisla- 
tion.—Southern Workman. 
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AN EARLY WOMAN DOCTOR. 
Dr. Anna M. Fuierton, physician-in-chief of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, describ- 
ing the difficulty which the first women doctors had 
in finding any opportunity for hospital training, 
says: 

A pathetic incident relative to the struggle of wo- 
men to obtain practical work is found in the life of 
Dr. Elizabeth Shattuck, a graduate of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania in 1854. She wasa 
woman of rare gifts and graces, who had entered 
upon the study of medicine with the express purpose 
of going to Asia as a medical missionary. Realizing 
her unpreparedness to enter upon the practice of 
medicine in foreign lands without hospital training, 
she sought access to the wards of the different hospi- 
tals in this city. Every effort in this direction hav- 
ing failed, she applied, supported by the powerful 
influence of Mrs. S. J. Hale, for the situation of head 
nurse in the Philadelphia Hospital. In tiis labori- 
ous position she faithfully wrought for three years. 
At the expiration of this time she applied to the 
missionary board of the church of which she was a 
member to be sent out as a missionary physician. 
This they positively declined to do, stating as a rea- 
son that the board would not send out single women. 
Foiled in the accomplishment of the cherished pur- 
pose of her life, she remained in 
Blockley, serving as before. 


her position at 
Several years later she 
was invited to occupy the chair of Physiology and 
Hygiene and the post of resident physician in Vas- 
sar College. This she accepted; but before the ex- 
piration of the term of her engagement with Block- 
ley, she was smitten with a fever, then epidemic in 
the wards, and died an employee in Blockley Hospi- 
tal, in January, 1865. Just four years after her death 
the clinical lectures in the amphitheatre of the same 
hospital were thrown open to the students of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

But this was not all that the apparent failure of 
this life accomplished. The rejection of Dr. Shattuck 
by the missionary board led Mrs. T. C. Doremus, of 
New York, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, of 


other ladies of kindred spirit in 


Philadelphia, and 
Soston, to form a 
society for the express purpose of sending out single 
women as workers 
lands. 


among the women of heathen 
This society is still known as the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society, and may be regarded as 
the mother of six or more other missionary societies 
composed of women, and which have the same pur- 
pose. May not this one life be said to have brought 
forth fruit an hundred fold ?— Woman's Journal. 


To disbelieve what our fathers believed, to call 
ourselves “the new men and women,” to talk glibly 
about science and evolution,—there is no salvation in 
that. Real faith, truesense of a spiritual order ruling 
in man and in the universe, that religion which is 
practical allegiance of the soul to the highest right, 
as well as the consciousness of an infinite comfort 
and inspiration and hope,—this comes only by most 
faithful dealing with all duty, by humble openness to 
all truth, by patient waiting and service.—George S. 
Merriam. 
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HOW IGNORANCE CAUSES DELUSION. 


Apropos of the industrial exhibit in the island of 
Jamaica, for which great efforts were made, an Eng- 
lish gentleman of the highest reliability writes, un- 
der date of February 22, in a private letter: 

“The hope that the Negroes of Jamaica would come up 
to Kingston, to see the exhibition, has not been realized. 
They are possessed with the strange idea that when the 
government had got them inside, it meant to turn the key 
and make slaves of them ; and it is incredible how hard it 
is to disabuse them of it.” 

This does not mean that the exhibition was a 
failure ; but it discloses a curious state of mind among 
the people, due to their ignorance and that is not al- 
together their fault. 

This reminds us of a delusion that spread among 
the veteran colored troops of the Twenty-fifth Army 
Corps, when, after the surrender at Appomattox, 
they were ordered to the Texas frontier. They fan- 
cied that they were to be taken to Hayti and exiled 
there. Many mutinied ; some of the best and bravest 
of them were tried for their lives and a few were 
executed. 

This capacity for illusions still exists, in a much 
less degree, but it must be taken into account by 
those who deal with them.—Southern Workman, 
Hampton, Va. 


THE WEATHER AND CROPS. 
U. 8. SIGNAL SERVICE WEEKLY REPORT. 
Wasarnoton City, April 25th, 1891. 

Tue region of excessive rainfalls for the week in- 
cludes the entire country from the Mississippi river 
westward over the Rocky Mountains, and from Mis- 
sissippi northeastward to Ohio and West Virginia. 
An excess of rainfall is also reported on the east 
Florida and Georgia coasts and in Washington and 
northern Oregon. The heaviest rains occurred in 
Texas, where the total rainfall ranged from three to 
four inches, and, as in the previous week, over one 
inch of rain fell over the greater portion of the ter- 
ritory lying between the Mississippi river and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Light rains occurred generally thronghout the 
Northern States east of the Mississippi and along the 
Atlantic coast as far south as Georgia, the rainfall 
over this region being generally less than one-half 
inch. Light rains occurred in northern and extreme 
southern California, while no rain occurred in the 
central portion of that State. 

The rainfall for the season continues largely in 
excess from Texas northward to the Dakotas, over 
which region almost double the usual rainfall has oc- 
curred. Excesses ranging from one-fourth to one- 
half the usual rainfall, are also reported from north- 
ern Georgia northeastward to New England. In all 
otber sections the rainfall differs but slightly from 
the normal, except in northern Florida, north west- 
ern Oregon, and a small area in central California, 
where the deficiency in rainfall amounts to about 40 
per cent. of the normal. 

The weather during the past week has been the 
most favorable of the season throughout the fall and 
spring wheat regions. Wheat seeding is about com- 
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| s ool 
pleted in South, and well advanced in North Dakota, 


and reports state that crop prospects could not be 
better. In Illinois and the adjoining States reports 
show that the condition of crops is excellent; oats 
sowing well advanced, and plowing for corn in pro- 
gress, although somewhat retarded during the early 
part of the week by rains. 

Generally throughout the States of the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys, extending from the Gulf to the 
Lakes, the weather was specially favorable and vege- 
tation developed rapidly, and all crops were greatly 
benefited. The fruit prospects are unusually good 
throughout the central valleys and as far westward 
as Colorado. Heavy rains in Texas caused some 
damage by overflow on low lands. In Louisiana cot- 
ton, corn, and cane are all in fine condition ; potatoes 
excellent; rice planting retarded owing to dry condi- 
tion of ground. 

The favorable weather conditions also extended 
over the States on the Atlantic coast, where the ex- 
cellent condition of the soil, aided by an excess of 
temperature and much sunshine, resulted in very 
rapid development of plant life and proved favorable 
for farm work. 

Rains during the past week on the north Pacific 
coast proved very beneficial to all crops, especially in 
the wheat regions east of the Cascades; wheat pros- 
pects never better; fruits and berries promise an un- 
usual yield, 

Reports from northern and central California 
state that crops of all kinds were benefited by the 
clear weather and excessive sunshine during the past 
week, but cool weather retards growth. In southern 
California the week was cool with excessive cloudi- 
ness, and fruits are late starting. Crops are gener- 
ally reported as doing well, although grain logded by 
late rains. 


A LITTLE ROGUE. 
GRANDMA was nodding, I rather think ; 
Harry was sly and quick as a wink; 
He climbed on the back of her great armchair 
And nestled himself very snugly there. 
Grandma’s dark locks were mingled with white, 
And quick this little fact came to his sight; 
A sharp twinge soon she felt at her hair 
And woke with a start to find Harry there. 
“ Why, what are you doing, my child,” she said, 
He answered, “ I'm pulling a basting fread.” 

-Wide Awake. 


Tue true climber knows the delight of trusting 
his path, of following it without seeing a step before 
him, or a glimpse of a blue sky above him, some- 
times only knowing that it is the right path because 
it is the only one, and because it leads upward. This 
our daily duty was to us. Though we did not do it, 
the faithful plodder was sure to win the heights. 
Unconsciously we learned the lesson that only by 
humble doing can any of us win the lofty possibilities 
of being. For, indeed, what we all want to find is 
not so much our place as our path. The path leads 
to the place, and the place, when we have found it, 
is only a clearing by the roadside, an opening into 
another path.—Lucy Larcom. 





